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We shall consider the first of these volumes, which contains the 
author’s adventures and remarks, as a distinct work from the tales 
which occupy the two others, Whatever be the reader’s taste, he 
can scarcely fail to find something in this volume to accord with it. 
Does he love war or politics, does he delight in horrors, has he a 
passion for romantic adventures, for natural history, or for anec- 
dotes? here, in this small compass, he will find them all. It is 
written in a clear and unaffected style, and gives evidence of an 
intelligent and well cultivated mind. It is one of those works 
which incline us to make longer extracts than our limits will admit. 
In the year 1817, the author left England with several of his coun- 
trymen who had volunteered their services, to assist the patriots of 
South America, in their struggles for liberty; he has related, he 
tells us, ‘ only such facts as he can vouch for from his own personal 
knowledge, or has derived from unquestionable sources of informa- 
tion, in the countries through which he travelled? We must for- 





bear to quote the reception of the English volunteers at Old 
Guayara, the ball and supper given them by the inhabitants, and | 
the sprightly mischief of the ladies, as well as the dangers and diffi- | 
culties they encountered before they arrived there. We shall even | 
pass by the horrible death of one of the party, who fell a victim to | 
the fierce appetite of a cayman; and the savage massacre of pri- 
soners, by which the Royalist commander, Morillo, returned a prac- 
tical answer to Bolivar’s proposal of an exchange. We must omit | 
so many pleasant incidents, that we will assuredly not make room | 
for mere horrors ; but following our author at once into the woods, 
shall proceed to inform the reader, that, exhausted with fatigue and 
want of food, he had been compelled to lie down under cover of a 
bush, to rest, and thus been separated from the army; which had 
passed on, and left him alone and in danger :— 


| 


‘ Our army had totally disappeared, except a few strag- 
glers, who were still entangled in the broken ground, and whom 
the enemy had surrounded and was firing at, not chusing to encumber 
themselves with prisoners. A Spanish General, whom 1 believed 
to be Morillo, and his staff, were halted on a small eminence, which 
the patriot army had previously occupied A few prisoners, appa- 
rently officers, were occasionally brought to him, and after a thert 
pause, in which by his gestures he appeared to interrogate and threaten 
them, were taken aside and shot. Night soon approached; and it 
was evident, by the number of fires, that the greater part of the 
Spanish army had encamped on the field. Towards midnight, 1 
left my place of concealment, and reached the small river which 
had been the scene of the hottest part of the recent conflict. The 
banks were strewed with bodies, many of which were lying in the 
shallow stream ; and the vultures and wild dogs had already com- 
wenced their banquet. [had but little leisure, however, to look | 
about me. Having drank heartily of the brook, I proceeded cau- 
tiously up the bed of the river, being concealed by the bushes on 
the banks, and secure of not being met by any patroles, in that | 
direction. By day-break, I had advanced pretty high up the valley ; | 
and hearing the crowing of cocks, ventured, at all hazards, to ap- | 
proach a cottage which I saw not far off, surrounded by sugar-cane | 
patches, and plantain groves. The inhabitants, a venerable old | 
Indian with his wife and fuur daughters, came out to receive me 
with great formality; supposing, from my colour and dress, that I 
was a Spaniard They soon found from my imperfect manner of 
speaking the language that they were mistaken; and readily com- 
ptehending that I was one of the English who they had heard were 
with Bolivar, assured me that I was in no danger of betrayal from 
them, for they also were patriots, as, indeed, most of the Indians in 
that part of the country were. ‘The old man explained to me ina 
few words the danger there was of my being discovered in the cot- 
tage by stragglers from the Spanish camp, who would, in all proba- 
bility, come up the valley in search of plantains and other fruit, and 
to plunder what they could He therefore sent one of his daugh- 
ters to show me a place of concealment in a thick copse behind the 





* Campaigns and Cruizes in Venezuela and New Grenada, and in the 
Pacific € Jcean, from 1817 to 1830. With the Narrative of a March from 
the River Orinoco to San Buenaventura on the Coast of Choco; and 
Sketches of the West Coast of South America, from the Gulf of Califor- 
ma to the Archipelago of Chilie, Also Tales of Venezuela, Illustrative 





of Revolutionary Men, Manners, and Incidents. 3 vols. 12mo. Longman. 


sugar-cane patch. She spread for me here a mat of rushes to rest 
on; and after bringing water for my feet, set before me a woodén 
tray, with a substantial breakfast of broiled fowl, eggs, and roasted 
plantains, besides various fruits. In the evening, one of the young- 
est children brought me a supply of provisions in a basket; and 
told me that several Spanish soldiers had come up to the cottage, 
and were waiting there while her mother was making them arépas 
(bakes of bread), I remained in this place of concealment for a 
few days, visited but rarely by the old man, who was fearful of 
being watched and detected in concealing an officer of the insurgent 
army, which would have cost him his life; tut | was constantly sup- 
plied with provisions by the daughters, whose occasional absence would 
not beso much remarked. I felt uneasy, however, at exposing this kind 
family to danger; besides being in constant expectation of discovery, 
by means of the numerous parties of soldiers whom I could see from 
my retreat during the day, traversing the plantations in search of 
fugitives frem the late action, several of whom they had already 
found in the neighbourhood and shot. I therefore determined upon 
removing into the forest above the valley, and endeavouring to find 
some companion in distress, with whom I might seek my way to 
Bolivar’s camp. My worthy host endeavoured to dissuade me from 
this resolution, assuring me that he did not apprehend any danger 
of discovery. Finding me, however, decided on not endangering 
them any longer, he and his family bid me farewell, with many em- 
braces and kind wishes. ‘They furnished me with a basket, contain- 
ing roasted plantains and dried meat. .The old man gave me, at 
parting, a flint and steel, with a cane containing yesca (a kind of 
tinder made of dried fungus) and an Indian churumbela, with 
tobacco, which I found of real value in the damp woods, where I lay 
concealed for some time afterwards,’ 

For a long time the wanderer remained in the woods, occasionally 
venturing out at nightfall in search of provisions, of which the mon- 
keys were much disposed to rob him. The utter solitude, the dan- 
ger of discovery by the Spaniards, the yells of the panthers, and the 
snakes and centipedes that hid themselves under the leaves on 
which he slept at night, rendered his situation anything but agree- 
able, and he was almost tempted to give himself up to the Spaniards 
at once, rather than endure a continuance of it. From this inten- 
tion, however, he was happily diverted. 

‘ One night, as I was cutting a supply of sugar-cane as usual, I 
saw by the moon-light a native close to me, busily engaged in the 
same occupation. We were, at first, rather cautious o approaching 
each other; but as he soon discovered me to be an Englishman, he 
informed me that he was an alfarez belonging to Zaraza’s cavalry, 
and had taken refuge in the woods after the defeat of La Puerta, 
adding, that he also was foraging for his support. We were both 
rejoiced at this accidental meeting, and agreed to continue together, 
for mutual assistance.’ 

Upon one occasion the two foresters were compelled to seek 
provision at a cottage, the owner of which spread a snare for them, 
into which, but for the caution of his companion, the Englishman 
would have fallen: he directed them to the Spanish camp, under 
pretence of directing them to the camp of Bolivar. Having escaped 
this danger, they proceeded on their way to join the insurgent army. 
One evening they fell in with a priest, who furnished them with 
clothing, food, and money ; but, as well for their sakes as his own, 
recommended their proceeding on their journey, without resting at 
his house. Our author’s companion was fortunately well acquairited 
with the paths, and travelling through the night, they arrived in the 
morning at a large cottage, where he was evidently well known. 


‘ We both lay down on some skins, and slept soundly until we were 
awakened by a party of horse. This I at first supposed to be the 
enemy, and concluded that our wanderings were at length brought 
to aclose. I was agreeably undeceived by observing the joy with 
which they welcomed Artaona, who led me out and presented me 
to them, assuming evidently great credit to himself (and indeed with 
justice) for the care he had taken of me, for without his guid- 
ance and assistance I could never have escaped from the enemy’s 
country. The whole party, who were about eighty in number, wel- 
comed me with a profusion of embraces, in the Creole fashion. They 
had brought with them a young bullock, which was immediately 
slaughtered ; and when they had unbridled their horses, and given 
each his bundle of maize leaves, with which they also came pro- 
vided, they proceeded to cook their beef at large wood fires. ere 
was something peculiar about these men, which made me suspect 
they could not be regular soldiers; for they appeared to be on a 
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perfect equality with each other, except that they all paid some 
shew of dehuawiee to a tall powerful 0, wel tae = disfi- 

Se scars, besides his having lost two fingers of his right 

This party proved to be a gang of banditti, who had so far entered 
the service of Bolivar, as to fight on his sight, and to attack none 
but royalists, although they would not join the army. With these 
people our unwilling countryman was not only compelled to remain, 
but also to be present at any lawless proceeding they might have in 
hand, although he was never required to take any active part in 
their exploits. They had females with them, who were closely 
guarded, and whom our author suspected to be prisoners like him- 
self. He dared not make any enquiry concerning them. After a 
time, this bandit party were guilty of some violence, which obliged 
them to make their escape, and the Englishman was again left at 
liberty. At his audience of leave, Bicentico, the negro captain, pre- 
sented him with a fine charger, and furnished him with an escort, 
till he came within sight of Rastro, where he again fell in with the 
benevolent priest, who gave him a guide to conduct him to the 
camp. At page 172, we find a story of two lovers who fell a sacri- 
fice to the patriotism of the lady : — 


* Among those who were put to death during the period of terror, 
the Colombians will long remember the unfortunate Dona Apoli- 
naria Zalabarriata, better known by the name of La Fola, who was 
sentenced to death by Zamano, and shot, together with her be- 
trothed husband. She was a young lady of good family in Bogota, 
and was distinguished by her beauty and accomplishments. Enthu- 
siastically attached to the cause of liberty, she devoted herself to 
the hazardous task of obtaining and transmitting to Bolivar secret 
intelligence respecting the force, disposition, and plans of operation 
of the Royalist army. The particulars of this important informa. 
tion she contrived to collect from the Spanish officers themselves at 
the tertélias, or evening conversations at her house, which was fre- 
quented by many of them, who listened with delight to her powers 
of conversation and singing, accompanied by her guitar, From 
these officers, who could not possibly suspect so young and appa- 
rently artless a female of any dangerous design, she used to enquire, 
as if merely in the course of conversation, about their respective 
regiments ; and by asking after their absent companions, she found 
means of learning where their advanced posts were stationed. She 
regularly transmitted all the information she could collect to 
Bolivar, by means of a trusty messenger; but, unfortunately, one 
of her packets was intercepted, and the messenger, under the terror 
of impending death, was compellicd to betray her. She was imme- 

. diately tried by a military court (martial law having been proclaimed 
in the capital), and was condemned to be shot, together with her 
lover ; although no proofs whatever could be produced of his having 
been privy to her undertaking They were placed in capilla for 
twelve hours before they were brought out for execution ; but even 
this short interval would not have been granted, had not Zamano 
considered it to be of the greatest importance to discover, if possi- 

- ble, who were her accomplices. To effect this, no means were left 

. untried to induce her to betray them. She was on the one hand 
threatened by the friar who was sent to confess her, with eternal 


unishment hereafter, if she should dare to conceal anything from | GBS IE Hg Taian ED : nm Tl 
sin et too, can bear repeating more than most men, ne 


im; and, on the other, attempted to be bribed, by offers of par- 
don and rewards, if she would declare by whom she had been as- 
sisted. She, however, resolutely denied having any accomplice, 
except the messenger whom she had employed. The lovers were 
led out the next day, and bound close to each other, on two han- 
quillos, surrounded by troops. 
appointed to shoot them, was marched up close, and in readiness, 
she was once more offered pardon, on the former conditions. She 
again, without evincing any signs of fear, declared that, if she had 





—* Some sagaciously enquired whether there were any cattle ip 
England, and if a scarcity of provisions had not caused a portion of 
the inhabitants to emigrate.’ Others attributed the aid of the 
English to pique against Spain rather than interest for their cause. 
‘A South-American always suspects some secret reason, beyond 
the avowed and ostensible motive for every action.’. The cruelty 
evinced by the Spaniards, in the course of that war, was most 
revolting. Among other instances, we may mention one of the 
Jeast horrible. It refers to Zambruno, the last Spanish President 
in Chile :— 

*On one occasion, while marching at the head of a guard, through 
the Calle de Ahumada, he was accidentally struck by a piece of the 
rind of a melon, which a young lady had carelessly thrown from the 
balcony. Although he must have been well aware that this had 
happened quite unintentionally, he would listen to no apology, for 
she belonged to a patriot family. Notwithstanding her entreaties 
and tears, and the supplications of her respectable parents, he 





ordered the soliliers to take her to the barracks. There her hair 


Beten cut off close, as if she had been a criminal, and after being 


| but they want interest. 


drummed round the Plaza, she was suffered to go home. The 
indignity was too great for her to bear: she sunk under it, and died 
in a decline, shortly after the patriots regained possession of their 
city.’ 

{To be continued.] 


FINE ARTS. 

LITERARY SOUVENIR.* 
Tue illustrations of the forthcoming volume of the Literary Souvenir 
seem hardly to keep up their character. There are few of the more 


celebrated names of the day among the artists. 


Some of them, to 
judge by their appellations, are French. 


The designs are varied, 
Still there must always be something to 
praise in the work of Storuarp, Lawrences, and Howarp. What 
we have principally to complain of, are the Suncy pieces. We will 
speak of each in its order. ‘ 

The Marchioness of Salishury.—Painted by Sir T. Lawrence. 





| SroTHARD is not so young as he was, 


| 


When the picket of grenadiers, | 


any accomplices, she would scorn to betray them for the purpose of 


saving her own life ; but that, as Bolivar was fast approaching, they 
would be known on his arrival. Having observed that her intended 
husband was hesitating as if about to speak, through a very natural 
dread of the death he saw so near, she implored him, as her last 
request, if he had ever real!y loved ber, to shew, by his death, that 
he was worthy of her choice; assuring him that the tyrant Zamano 
would never spare his life, whatever disclosures he might make ; 
and reminding him that he ought to derive consolation from the 
reflection that his death was shared by her he loved. The friars 
then retired, and the firing party made ready. She then, for the 


first time, felt dread, and exclaimed, * Congue, verdugos, teneis valor 


de matar una muyer !”—“ You have then the heart, butchers, to 
kill a woman!” She immediately covered her face with ber saya; 
and on drawing it aside for that purpose, the words, Vira la Patria, 
were discovered embroidered in gold on the basquina. 


The signal | 


was then given from the viceroy’s balcony, and they were instantly 


shot’ 
The lover does not make a very romantic figure in this story. 
It would seem, from the author’s account of his hesitation, that his 
fears were chiefly excited for himself. The men of the country are 
described by most writers as very inferior to the women, and of a 
* much less generous nature. When our author arrived at the camp 
of Bolivar, the native officers could not be induced to believe that 


he had gone there purely to assist them in their struggle for liberty: ' 








Envraved by W. Easom —It would be want of gallantry in us to 
press our objections to the fair subject; as to the design, there are 
LaAWRENCE’S usual attributes, an agroeable arrangement of the pic- 
ture, and great ease in the figure and attitude, not over-natural, but 
highly suitable to a Marchioness. 


Of the painting one cannot judge 
by an engraving. 


Indeed we wonder that the Editors of Annuals 
give us so many portraits, for they have little to recommend them, 
where there is neither great beauty nor great character, except the 
colouring, which cannot, of course, be expressed in a plate. 

The Supper by the Fountain.—Painted by T. Srornarp, R A. 
Engraved by F. Enctensart.—There is not much in this that 
Sroruarp has not given us before. It is a repetition. But Mr 
It would both be unfair and 
impertinent in us, his juniors, to complain of a little repetition; and 


design Lefore us is a scene in a garden, with some ladies and gentle- 
men at supper. There is a pretty effect of candle light, which is 
| the only new feature in it. There are as usual, the graceful women, 
the earnest men, the appropriate grouping, and the well told story 
of this most delightfil of our artists, 
scenes of StorHarn’s 


There is, something in these 
that call Warreav to mind, and yet there 
isa vast difference between It is this: Warreau’s people 
are the court fine ladies and gentlemen, gallanting ; SroTHsRD’s 
ere refined men and women, in graceful sociality. He 
intellectual of all our painters 
Fespers.—Painted by W. Box atu 

—This is ‘ Vespers,’—that is to say, 


them 
is the mos: 


Engraved by W. H. Watt. 
it is a girl, whom a footman 
or a lobby-haunting duck would call beautiful, with a book on her 
knee, a rosary in one hand, her clieck resting on the other, reading. 
Then, a sunset. So far sogood, Fir Boxau. has intended to paint 
a ‘pretty picture, and in the eyes of many he will have done ‘so 
But he has left out the principal, the essential attribute, the inno- 
cent devotion. This young girl has precociously gained the indif- 
ference of older years ; she has no earnestness, no futh. There is 
a nice effect of sunlight on the figure. The engraving is somewhat 
hard in parts 
The Tarantella —Painted by Monryorsin Engraved by W. 
GreatBatcu.—There is here none of the extravagant excitement, 
none of the voluptuous and frenzied fervor ascribed to the Taran- 
tella; on the contrary, the faces of the dancers are placidly indiffe- 
rent, their attitudes stiff to a wooden excess, and their figures— 
alas,—out of drawing. The better part of the design is the earnest 
bearing of the gallants in the back-ground. 


The engraving is good. 





* Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir, 1832 
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The flesh is firm and rich in tone, and the whole is very clear and 
effective. ’ 

Lady Jane Grey.—Painted by J. Nortncore, R.A. Engraved 
by J. Mitcnety.—Mr Northcote makes us sigh. He wished to be 
so much better a painter than he was. What authority has he for 
making Lady Jane Grey as sturdy as a young wench from the 
washing-tub? What are we to look upon as the intentions of the 
old gentleman, in such a very weak state of astonishment ?—or of 
the stiff Coburg-martial gaoler behind ? unless he is brought in to 
complete the composition of the picture, which would hardly war- 
rant the introduction, though it is a pleasing common-place. There 
js considerable force in the engraving of this plate. 

Oberwesel, on the Rhine.—Painted by D. Roserts ; engraved by 

E. GoopaL.—We fancy we recognise in Mr Roberts something 
of Stanfield’s style ; we believe he is a pupil of that artist. He has 
no mean share of the nature and truth of effect of the latter. The 

resent view is more a display of perspective than any thing else. 
It has little beauty and little of the impressive, unless it lie in the 
tower-crowned rocks in the distance. It has, however, been made 


the most of. There is.only one fault we have to find with it; and | 


stands with the engraver,—it is a want of vizor. 
' (To be concluded.) 








SIX LOVE. 


| nave often been asked the occasion or original, when at cards, 
of six love, or nine love; which is as much as to say, as to the 
sense and meaning of the expression, six to none, or nine to none ; 
and indeed there is, I apprehend, some difficulty in it, since our 
dictionaries and glossaries, so far as I am acquainted with them, do 
not attempt to illustrate it. Thus, in the English part of Boyer’s 
French Dictionary, the phrase is put down and explained ; but we 
are not told how, or by what means, six lore, comes to mean six to 
aothing. Now Sir, I conceive the expression may have come to us 
either from Scotland or Holland. Luff, in old Scotch, is the hand, 
so that si# luff will mean six in hand, or more than the adversary 
when he has nothing on his score. So again, (af, in Dutch, 
whence we have our word /oof, and to loof is the weather-gage ; 
and in this case, siv loof will imply six upon the weather-gage, or to 
advantage, as it really is, when the antagonist is nothing —Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 1780 —{Or we may suppose it to mean simply, six 
against love; the other parties have nothing but love to support 
them. Or we may imagine two lovers, playing against their parents, 
whose consent to their union is to be given upon condition of their 
winning the game without having a single point against them; and 
triumphantly announcing to each other their progress. We might 


form a thousand pretty conjectures on the subject; and we have | 


the advantage, too, of confining it to its actual use; where the win- 
nings are all on one side. Having six in hand, or the advantage of 
six, does not necessarily imply that the adversary counts nothing. 
A story goes’ of a certain gallant courtier, that being engaged at 
cards, with one of the princesses for his partner, she observed, ‘ We 
are six love,’—to which he, not knowing that it was a term be- 
longing to the game, affectionately replied, ‘ Yes, my dear ;? to the 
no small consternation of her Royal Highness, and the whole 
company. |} 








EXTRAORDINARY DISPLAY OF CHRISTIAN MEEKNESS. 
CuropigLpe, daughter of King Cherebert, was a member of the 
monastery of the Holy cross in Poitiers, when Lebouere was abbess, 
In order.to drive her from the place, and become abbess herself, 


she engaged in her interest her cousin Basire, daughter of King | 


Chilperic, and left the monastery with forty other nuns, notwith- 
standing the endeavours of Bishop Merowee to detain them. The 
complaint they made was, that they were not treated as became 
the daughters of kings, but as slaves; and they likewise accused 
their abbess of several crimes. Having quitted the monastery, they 


‘travelled on foot in the month of February a.p. 589, and in very 


bad weather. They were, however, persuaded to wait till the next 
summer at Tours, where they arrived the Ist of March. Then 
applying to King Gontram, he appointed an assembly of bishops to 
judge of the affair. They not coming, Chrodiclde and her compa- 
nions returned to Poitiers, and assembling a company of robbers, 
and debauched people, fortified themselves in the church of St 
Hilary, and declared they would not return to the nunnery till the 
abbess was expelled. So far were they from paying any regard to 
the remonstrances of the bishops in the neighbourhood, who pro- 
nounced a sentence of excommunication against them, that the 
banditti, entering the church in which they were assembled, knocked 
them down on the pavement, and broke the heads of some other 
clergymen who were present on the occasion; so that they were 
obliged to fly as well as they could. 

After this Chrodielde seized upon the lands of the monastery, 
threatening that if she could get into the place, she would throw 
the abbess over the wall. The rigour of the next winter obliged 
these rebellious nus to separate, when Chrodielde and Basire quar- 
relled, the latter saying that she was a princess as well as herself. 

The year following, in a.v. 590, Chrodielde, always surrounded 





| 
' 


| 





| 





with her troop of banditti, ordered them to enter the monastery by 
night, and drag the abbess out, She, having the gout, could onl 
et herself conveyed into the church, and thither the banditti fol- 
owed her with torches and arms; but some friends of the abbess 
extinguishing the torches, they could not find her. The next 
morning, however, they seized her, and put her in prison; and the 
night following they plundered the monastery, leaving nothing that 
they could carry away. 

Being again threatened by the bishops, Chrodielde again assem- 
bled her banditti, and ordered them to kill the abbess, if any attempt 
should be made to rescue her by force. However, she was rescued, 
and took refuge in the church of St Hilary. But the sedition con- 


‘tinued, and some murders were committed even before the shrine 


of the holy cross. 
At length, by the interference of the princes, these banditti were 


overpowered, and brought to punishment, some having their hands 


cut off, and others their noses. And the bishops being once more 
assembled on this occasion, all the complaints of, Chrodielde and 
Basire were declared to be groundless. Yet when they were 
ordered to make their submission, and were threatened with ex- 
communication till they should do it, they haughtily refused, and 
still threatened to kill the abbess The bishops, therefore, pro- 


‘nounced the sentence of excommunication. This measure had, at 


h, th i t; fe di i is- 
albeit we should not have expected it of Mr Goodall, we believe it lerigth, the dasired eect » Jog bests, Bpame semis woman Siew pabenis 


sion at the council of Metz, and obtained absolution.—Priestley’s 
History of the Christian Church. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lang.—William Tell—Intrigue—Rosina. 
Haymarket.—The Cabinet—John Jones—Speed the Plough. 











Drury Lane. 

Tue performances here last night were protracted to a later hour 
than usual; we shall therefore restrict ourselves to a few brief 
notes, instead of attempting a formal criticism. We the rather do 
so, too, on this occasion, because we wish to preserve an unity of 
opinion in this paper with regard to the merits of new performers, 
of whom it is the province of the Editor, more particularly, to 
speak. 

Mr Knows’s William Tell was the first piece.—The play is a 
fine stimulant to patriotic feeling, and Tell is beautifully played by 
Macreapy. Cooper’s Michael also merits great praise. Mrs Baupg- 
NELL, inEmma, Tell’s wife, could lose nothing of the good opinion her 
previous performances gained for her. Miss Cuapttn, as the son, 
was, we believe, also a first appearance; not that there was any evi- 
dence of it in her acting, which indeed struck us as highly intelli- 
gent, and promising much greater things. 

Tntrigue followed the play, in which a Miss Caerry played the 
part of Ellen, a part which Mrs Humpy plays very pleasantly at 
the Haymarket. Miss Cuerry has evidently considerable expe- 
rience on the stage; we think there are many parts would suit her 
better than that of Ellen. 

‘Rosina was the concluding piece, and introduced two new per- 
formers, new at least to the metropolis—Mr Tempteton, as Bel- 
ville, and Miss Freup, as Rosina. They were both very favourably 
received. The former seemed at first not to prepossess the audience, 
owing, perhaps, to a certain primness of manner ; as he proceeded 
however, cordiality increased, and all' seemed to appreciate the 
taste and delicacy with which he gave the sweet airs of Sarewp. 
He was much applauded. Of Miss Freup we shall say no more, 
than that she seems an intelligent girl, well acquainted with the 
business of the stage, and to possess a voice of considerable power, 
which was most pleasing when exerted within moderate limits. 

‘ God save the King’ was sung after the second piece; it was 
called for after the play, but the vocal corps not having then 
arrived, the audience were obliged to wait, consoling themselves in 
the mean time, with its performance by the band. The house was 
pretty full, with the exception of the dress boxes, which were but 
partially occupied. 

AN AMATEUR. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue letter respecting the virtues of ‘ If,’ was duly received. The notice 
has only been delayed by the severe illness of the Editor. For the same 
‘reason other correspondents will be good enough to wait a little for 





acknowledgments. 

















THE TATLER. 





MISCELLANIES. 


Femate Masonry.—The French have, or 
had up to a very recent period, a sort of mock Ma- 
sonty, called M: ie d' Adoption, wherein fe- 
males were admitted, the allegorical ceremonies hav- 
ing allusion, we believe, to the apple eaten by Eve. 
It consisted of several degrees, and at one period was 
well supported ; for in 1777, there was a fete given 
of this description of masonry, in which the Duke 
and Duchess of Chartres, the Duchess of Bourbon, 
and the Princess de Lamballe, assisted.— Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, Part 32. 


SeasonaBLe Remark.—It argues a narrow 
or corrupt nature to lose the general and lasting con- 
sequences of rare and virtuous energy, in the brief 
accidents which accompanied its first movements, 
to set lightly by the emancipation of the human rea- 
son from a legion of devils, in our complaints and 
lamentations over the loss of a herd of swine.— 
Coleridge. 

— Independently of the pleasure of looking 
back on what we have done, arich source of grati- 
fication is to be derived from the prospective view of 
the welfare of others, especially when we have been 
so fortunate as to contribute to that welfare:—Sir T. 
Bernard. 


Missevtoe.—In the upper part of Germany, 
the common people, about Christmas time, run about 
the villages, striking doors and windows with ham- 
mers, and shouting, Guthyl, Guthyl! which signi- 
fies all heal, an old name for misselto. The people 
of Holstein name this plint Marentaken, or the 
branch of spectres, and regard it, especially if found 
on an oak, as a panacea for green wounds, and a 
sure charm to procure success in hunting. It was 
formerly considered a sovereign counterpoison.- The 
veneration of the Druids for this parasitical plant is 
supposed to have origina‘ed in their reverence for 
the number three; both the berries and leaves 
of the misseltoe usually growing in clusters of 
three. It is sometimes employed with holly, and 
other evergreens, as an ornament to our churches 
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Farqunar’s Comedy of 


The Inconstant. 
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A New Comic Burletta, called 





at Christmas; but has been stigmatised by some au- 
thors asa profane and unholy plant, ps admitted 
into places of worship, through the ignorance of 
sextons. Brand mentions an instance of aclergy- 
man at Teddington, who no sooner saw it in the 
church, than he ordered it to be immediately re- 
moved, 


Tue Spreit wits warcn Books snout BE 
READ.—A reader should sit down to a boek, espe- 
cially of the miscellaneous kind, as a well-behaved 
visitor does to a banquet. The master of the feast 
exerts himself to satisfy all his guests; but if after 
all his care and pains there should still be something 
or other put on the table that does not suit this or 
that person’s taste, they politely pass it over, with- 
out noticing the circumstance, and commend other 
dishes, that they may not distress their kind host, or 
throw a damp on his spirits. For whocould tolerate 
a guest that accepted an invitation to your table 
with no other purpose but that of finding fault with 
everything put before him, neither eating himself, or 
suffering others to eat in comfort. And yet you may 
fall in with a worse set than even these, with churls 
that in all companies, and without stop or stay, will 
condemn and pull to pieces a work which they had 
never read. But this sinks below the business of an 
informer, yea, though he were a false witness to 
boot! The man who abuses a thing of which he is 
utterly ignorant, unites the infamy of both; and in 
addition to this, makes himself the pandar and syco- 
phant of hisowo and other men’s envy and malig- 
nity.— Erasmus. 








REFORM!!! 


‘The Lord Chancellor poured forth some strains of | 


eloquence, in defence of the BILL, overpowering, match- 
less, and immortal.’—The Times, Oct. 10, 1831. 
Harding's Genuine Corrected Edition, verbatim, 
. price 6d, 
THE SPEECH OF LORD BROUGHAM, 


Lord High Chancellor of England, delivered in the House 
of Lords, October 7th, 1831, on the Second Reading of 
THE ENGLISH REFORM BILL, 
to which is added EARL GREY’S REPLY, and a List 

of the Majority and Minority. 

Second Edition, corrected and revised by the Times, 
and other Daily Papers, by W. HARDING, late Reporter 
to Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 

London ; Published by W. HARDING, 3, Paternoster 
row; EFFINGHAM WILSON ; SHERWOOD and Co. ; 
STRANGE, 21, and STEILL, 20, Paternoster row; 
BERGER, Holywell street, Strand; and Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


The trade supplied on very moderate terms, and with 
Shew Bills. 





Published by R. Seton, at th 
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80: 
Comer, Birchin lane ; Clarke, 21 Fi 
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ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 


| Martyn Lessamour . 














Bizarre. 3 - Miss E, Tree 
Oriana 3 - « Miss Taylor 
First Lady ‘ Miss Goodwin 
Lamorse é - Mrs Daly 
Old Mirabel . Mr Bartley 
Young Mirabel - MrC. Kemble 
Duretete - Mr Wrench 
Dugard ‘ Mr Baker 
Petit F : - Mr Henry 
Page . r . «+ Miss P. Horton 
Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to 
* Tancredi.’ 


To which will be added, the Opera of 
The Barber of Seville. 


Rosina . é Miss Inverarity 
Marcellina - «+ Miss Horton 
Count Almaviva . Mr Wrench 
Doctor Bartolo . . « Mr Reynoldson 


Figaro ; - . MrG. Penson 
Basil : ; - Mr Morley 
Fiorello . . - +. Mr Wilson 
Argus ‘ . - Melrwin 
Tallboy . Mr Henry 
Alguazil . . Mr J. Cooper 
Officer Mr Benedict 
Notary Mr Turnour 





On Monday, Venice Preserved ; aud Neuha’s Cave. 





HAY MARKET. 


Othello. A Tragedy, by Suaxsreane. 
Desdemona (first time). . Mrs Chatterley 


Emilia . Mrs Glover 
Othello i . «+ Mr Kean 
Tago ; . - Mr Cooper 
Cassio } . «+ Mr Vining 
Roderigo . ° - Mr Webster 
Brabantio . « Mr Gattie 
Lodovico ; . Mr Bartlett 
Gratiano Mr Coveney 
Antonio 4 - Mr Field 
Montano ‘ . « Mr Brindal 
Duke of Venice ‘ . Mr W. Johnson 
Julio ; - « Mr V. Webster 
Marco Mr Newcombe 
To which will be added, 
John Jones. 
Eliza Milton ° «+ Mrs Hamby 
Jenny j - Mrs Newcombe 
Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W. Farren 
Joba Jones Mr Vining 


Mr Milton . - Mr Gattie 
To conclude with a Comedy, called 


Belles Have At We All. 


Lady Sadlife  . ° Mrs Glover 
Clarinda . . - Mrs Chatterley 
Sylvia » + Mrs Ashton 
Wishwell Mrs Humby 


Atall . o 
Clerimont = 
Sir Solomon Sadlife 
Sir Henry Atall . . 
Old Wilfull 
Captain Strutt 


» . Mr Vining 
- Mr Brindal 
Mr W. Farren 
- Mr W, Johnson 
3 - « MrGattie 
Mr Webster 
To-morrow, Fortune’s Frolic; The [ron Chest 
John Jones; and My Wife or My Place. 








SURREY. 
An Old English Domestic Drama, called 
Pedlar’s Acre! 


Margaret Lessamour Miss Scott 
Mr Osbaldiston 
Mr Vale 


After which, a New Romance, entitled 


Gamiel Gander. 


The Evil Eye. 
Marion ‘ . Miss Nicol 
Muchardus ‘ Mr D. Pitt 
Walter Hutchinson - Mr Osbaldiston 
Dusty Dedimus - Mr Vale 


To conclude with 


Billy Taylor. 


Kitty Sligo - Mrs Vale 

Mary Wagstaff + Miss Vincent 

William Taylor. Mr Vale 
Carolius Lanternius 


Mr D, Pitt 


26 Bryd 


‘Talk of 
Blanche de Seint Foix the Deville» 
| Genevieve ° . Mrs Knight 
| Louise t - « Miss Sydney 
The Chevalier D'Arcy » Mr J. Vini 
Laurent . . + Mr Brougham 
Georges 2 » oe Se Raymond 
The Count de Saint Foix . Mr J. Bland 
Delmar : \ Mr Gough 
Philippe + + Mr Worreil 


Morvilliers ‘ : 
First Officer. . 
Second Officer y 
Domin' que é wit te 


Mr Ireland 
Mr Hitchinsog 
Mr T. Smith 
Mr Liston 

After which, the Burletta, called 

he Grenadier, 

Fanny Bolton ‘ - Madame Vestris 
Delia ri Miss Pineott 
Captain Doughty Mr James Vining 
Will Wilks - Mr Raymond 


To which will be added, a New Burletta, calla 





I’ll be Your Second! 
Emma : ; - Miss Norman 
| General Balcour » «+ Mr Gough 


| George Lovel 
, Lieutenant O’ Bryan 
| Captain St Alvan Mr Raymond 
Mr Placid Mr Liston =‘ 
To conclude with a Burletta, under the titleof 
Olympic Revels. 


adame Vestris 


Mr J. Vining 
- Mr Brougham 


Pandora 








ADELPHI. 


A new Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 
The Sea Serpent. 





Zora Miss Daly 
Una : Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Haus Kietezbar Mr Downe 
Petroffe Mr Buckstone 
Orcovan Mr Yates 


Ennerick . 
Norvorjode 
Captain Seabert 


Mr Hemmings 
Mr O. Smith 
Mr S. Smith 


Mago ; Mr Paulo, jun. 
Milkus Pupzz Mr Sanders 
Karlitz , . Mr Morris 


After which, the Domestic Drama of 


The Wreck Ashore! 
Alice ° - Mrs Yates 
Bella Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Dame Barnard Mrs Daly 


Mr Gallot 

Mr Hemunings 
Mr O, Smith > 
Mr John Reeve 


Miles Bertram 
Walter Barnard 
Grampus 
Marmaduke Magog 
Jewmy Starliag . + Mr Buckstone 
Blackadder : - MrS. Smith 


To conclude with 


Quadrupeds: 


Mr J, Reeve 





The 


| Abrahamides 








QUEEN’S. 
An Original Comedietta, entitled 
Cupid’s Frolics. 

Lady Sophia Mordaunt Miss Somerville 
Lady Clara Miss Oman 
Sir Harry Loveall Mr Hield 
Jack Merrythought Mr Green 
Sir Filligree Fudge Mr Sinith 
Captain O'Callaghan Mr Porteus 
| James Mr Davis 


After which, the Comie Entertainment, called 
Every Body’s Husband. 
Mrs Pimpernel a . Mrs Mangeon 
Mr Theophilus Bunbury Mr Smith 
Mr Alexis Twisselton ~ Mr Green 


To conclude with a Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 
Austerlitz. 
Constance de Merville - Mrs Cooper 
Meriel Boubelle . Miss Coveney 
Mére Canteen Miss Lindsay 





Col. de Froy Mr Ennis 
Captain Roué Mr Dillon 
Index Mr Attwood 
Corporal Ernest Mr Davis 
Mons. Graspeau Mr Porteus 

| Deaf Martin Mr Bedford 
Charles Merlet . Mr G., Lejeune 
Everard St Louis - « Mr field 
Pierre Pontoon . Mr Smith 


Philippe Marcel Mr Norton 
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